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CLASSROOM PROCKS'SES REIj\TP:D TO ABSENCE RATE 



In trod net ion , ' - , 

Most educators a^roe that absences are a matter of concern in the 
'American education svstom. Some urban schools "have reported that on any 
current school dav-more students are ah^e nr \\J ^r\ present in school/^. 

Absences at'foct various levels within a school system* the student, 
classroom teachers, and the* administration, The^ student is affected by 
the material that he has missed during his absence, and exoessive absence 
can cause him to f a 1 L ,d rast i ca 1 1 v inxi'h'is classmates in academic work. 
Some educators view absenteeism in the higher grades as a'^predictor of 
students who will drop out' of school before g^^aduating from high school,"^ 
Teachers are affected by absences through the disruption of continuity 
witiun the ' r classrooms. A returning student mus^ be presented tX^I th the 
materia^ th^t was taught during his absence while the remainder of the 
class must be offere»d more advanced materials, A large number of children 
who are constantfly absent from school i an be 3i source of frustration to ^ 
even the most conscientious, well-organized teacher. School administra- 
tors experience the impact of ^ibsences in the school system^ s budget. 
School systems usuallv receives their funds on the basis of ave rage „ dai ly ^ 
attend-iiue, .<ind consL-quent L \ a scliool district can suffer economically as 
a result of a high absentee rate, ^ - 

in an L'ffort to brinu ab^jences a minimum, severai studies have 
investigated the ca\ises ot students' absences,. The variables studied 
have included length of school dav, weather, student grades st udent and/ 
or teacher attitudes, and school curriculum,* Most of these st'udies have 



"Truancv Overwhelms the Truancy Officer Here," New York Times , p, 1 
(February 2, 1970) , • 

"a Report of the Study Group on School At tendance ^Dropout S tudy Group 
on School At tendance 'Dropouts , Table 17, Baltimore City Public Schools . 
TDecember 1972), 

. N, Karweit, Rainy Days and Mondays: An Analysis^ of Factors Related to 
Absence f rom School John Hopkins Center for the Study of Social, Organ- 
ization. oV Schools" (November 1973\ 

1 ' 
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IvKased on junior or Senior high sclTool, the prevailing hypothesis being 
Lhdt oUler children have more autonomy in inaking the decision on attend- 
iHu school, 

^ This paper is focused on absences in the firgt and third grades. 
It*'lb an exploratory study attempting to reveal any correlation between 
, iij?_truct iona I processes within a classroom and the average number of ab- 
sences for' that classroom. Do very young children have the^^ower to 
dec^ll^ wh'ether or not they will attend school? The answer to this ques- 
t ton would, perhaps, benefit school districts, teachers, and students. 



Background » ^ ' ^ • 

, ' \ ^ 

The data reported* in this paper were collected as part of a larger 
study of the Foj^low Through Planned Variation Program, These data were J 
collected duriii^' the 1972-73 school year, the fourth year of the study; 
The primary aim of the evaluation of Follow Through Platined Variation was 
to determin^ whether educational innovators had been able to implement 
Iheir program of compensatory education. Seven educational programs 
(called sponsors), representing «i variety of educational viewpoints, were 
se lec ted 'for'the study, 

Th)& seven Follow Thrt>ugh pro^^rams selected for study represented a 
wide spectrum of innovative educdt fonal theories. The range includes two 
models based upon the positive reinforcement theory (the University of 
Kansa^ -and University of Oregon), a model based primarily upon the cogni- 
tive ^ deve lopmental theory of Jean,Pi^get (High/Scope Foundation), an open 
cUTjysroom model based upon the English Infant School theory (Education- 
Development Center), and three oilier models ^drawn from Plaget, John Dewey, 
and the English Infant Schools (Far West Laboratory, University of Arizona, 
an/Cl Bank Street College), 



j^teasur(^ment s ^ 

/ 

/ An observation method, calle<J- the Classroom Observation Instrument, 

was" developed by Stanford Research Institute and used to assess program 
implementation. The Classroom Observation Instrument is y^tructured to 
describe activities and interactions in ^ classroom. Through the use of 
prescribed codes, it yields a, record of tlassroom activities, 1;he class- 
room environment', the interactions between the teacher and/or aides and 

the chi Idren, and interactions among the children. This observat ion in- 

i 

strument was developed spe c i f i c*a I ly for focusing on and recording the 
instructional methods, interpersonal interactions, and classroom atmosphere 
in ways necessary to reflect tfie variety of educational models. 4 



The InstrumWt 

The Cla5|S^'9'3^^^!^servat ion Instrument (COI) contains three major 
sections: I 

• The Pla^Jsroom Summary Information (CSI) section, 
— o TTic~Pliys i^al^EnvTronmehTt LntormatTon~(PEI) section, ~ ■/ 

• The Classroom Observation Procedure (COP), v;hich consists 'of 
three parts: The Classroom Check List (CCD, Five-Minute 
Observation Preamble (PRE), and Five-Minute. Observation (FMO) , 

In a single observation day, the CST and the PEI'are- completed once and 
the COP (which includes the GCL, the' PRE, and the FMO) ijs completed four 
times an hour. ' * ^ " 

/ 

Classroom Summary Information 

The Classroom Summary I n fo mia t i c^i (CSI) section is (Jesigne^ for (It). 
LoJin^!. the number of children enrolled and the number present on the ob- 
serv.U ion day; (2) the number of teachers and aides a^pigned tu the class- 
room;^and (3) the number of volunteers or visitors present on the observar 
lion dav. Also recorded in this section is the length^ of the school day, 
f 

Physical Environment Information 

The Physical Environment Information (PEI) sect'ion provides space 
for codini' information about the classroom setting, vhich includes the/ 
presence and us.e of specific equipment, instructional materials, games„> 
lovs, and displays in the classroom. The observer also records whether 
the classroom has movable tables and chairs or stationary desks in rows, 
whether seating is assigned durintz part of the day or sel f -^e lec ted and • 
whether children art assigned. to groups by the teacher or aide or* select / 
their own work gronps. 

Classroom Observation 'Procedui;e 

The 'Classroom Observation Procedure (COP) consist^ of, three sections 

• * « X 

of codes that describe the classroom structure and process: 



Clcissrooni Check List (CC[>) 
Five-Minuto Observation Preamble (PftE) 
Fixe-Minute Observation (FMO) . 



rho (\lassr/om observer completes tlu' entire COP--tlie CCL, the PRE, and 
the FMb'^^^pproxima l^lv four tunes an_hour or 16' to 20 complete COPs over 
<i four- to fiVe-hour observation dav. 




C lassroom Check List 

f * ^ . 

\ As noted above, i^hctn^ssroom Check List (CCL) is completed approxi- 
mate I v foui^^t-itnes an hour. The CCL is referred to as a "snapshot" of the 
srooin because it allows^fo^ coding relatively stable pictures," at ta 
i ven point in time, or the activities en^^aged in and the distribution of 
tlic adults and children in tht? classroom. A record is made of activities 
occnrrinv.', of child and adult tzroupint; patterns, of adult _roles, of child 
i nvol vt."^ra f , <nui oi the' materials us(^d in the academic activities. For* 
exaiiiple, sever il activities mav be taking place simultaneously in the 
elassiooin: ,i small i;roup of children may be doing crafts under the guid- 
ance of a teacher aide, the teacher may be instructing a large group (over 
ciizht children'^ in readme;, three %:hildren may be working independently 
on a science project, and four children may be using tr^'ks and blocks in 
independent pla^. In this case, all^o^ t^hese ac t ivi t ie^ and the number 
of individuals involved in each would be recor^ded on the CCL. 



T!ie Five "Minute Ob&ervation Preamble 

The Five-Minute Observat ion Preamble (PRE) is designed for recording 
information about the- activity in which the preselected focos persoVi-- 
wliether child or adult--is actual Iv engaged. Thi.s is^done fgur times an 
hour. The observer focuses on the selected person just be/ore the five 
Consecutive minutes of observat io^i begins and records: whether the focus 
person is afi adult or child and his 'her identification number; tine CCL 
code Viumber for the activit\^; the role of the adult--that is, whether 
the teacher,' aide, or volunteer is observing, participating", or directing 
the activitv, or not .involved; tht^ number of children involved; whether 
the activity in progress i-s a continuation of the previously observed 



The number of observations cannot be fixed because, some hours are in- 
terrupted bv recesse^s or other out -of -e 1 assroom events. 
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acti vi ty' (i .e. , the preceding FMO) ; and' the time the FMO was started-. 
If, dui*in^ the f i ve -minnte-obse i>var ion period, there is a change in the , 
activity in which the fOcus person is^^nuaged, the observer records "the 
activity actually taking place at the end of the t.ime period in the desig- 
nated space 'at the ei^d of the FMO,*" ' 



The Five-^Minute Observation 



rhe last part of the COP, the Five-Minute Observation (FMO), is coded 
four times an hour immediately after the Preamble and is used to record 
interactions among people in the classroom. One person, the preselected 
focus adult or child, is, followed througViout the f ive-minute-pbse rvation 
period and th« activities and interactions of which he/she is a pa|:t, a^d 
only thes^e, are ro'corded. , ^ ^ ^ 



Absences 

The data on absences used in this analysis were obtained from schooT 
records. 



Sample ^ 

The data presented he r^ss^ero- obtained in Follow Through and Non- ' 
Follow Through classrooms across the country. The Non-Follow ThrougK* 
classrooms weru observed in the same sites as Tollow Throqgh classrooms, 
A totnl of 108 first grade and 58 thir^ grade fclassrooms ar^ represented. 
In the larger \sLudv, of'which this paper is a part, only classrooms in 
which at least 20 percent of the children had baseline test data*w6re in- 
cluded in the analysis: This explains the smaller number of third grade 
classrooms. la'ble t shows the number of classrooms and''sites included. 

. , . c 

Table 1 

CLASSROOMS ;AND ^TES OBSERVED 

^ Number , of ^Cl^ss rooms Number |f Sites 

Firsj: grade ^ * ' 

FcJUow Through!, ^ 84' ' 25 ' ^ 

Non-Follow Thrpugh * 24 

Total / 108 . 25 

' Thi rd' grade * . • • . • ^ . 

Follow Through 45 ' 14 

Non-rFol low .Through 13 " 

Total 58 . ^ ' 14 ' ' 



Methodology ' . 

The/main focus of this 'paper is .on corre lat ional -data that have be^en 
adjusted for the b/ise 1 inr enterin^'^^^fe"^ Range Achievement T^est (WRAT) 
scoros. * An o'xpl oratory, procedm-e^ was also used with a step -wise re'gres- 
sion analysis. ' ^ ^ 



Observation d^ta were collected for three days. First, adult .process 
data were collected on fwo days separate from the child behavior. Child*, 
behavior data were col lected> c5n one^day by obse rving ^f oqr children per 
cla^room and observing each child five separate times for flvfe minutes 
V^ach. * \ 

> 

The data reported .here were computed over all classrooms, separated 
only by grade level. This procedure was used to investigate instructional 
processes and their re lat ionsjiip to child absence regartfiess of where they 
occurred. ♦ ' ^ ' ^ . 

From the data collected, 340 instructional variables were used in 'the 
correlations. The value assigned to a variable was the .average number 'of 
times tha^. specific variables occurred per five-minute , observation during 
the total number of days observed. This was computed by classroom. 

* Absenc^ data were obtained from the school records; these listed the 
number of days absent per child. Classroom means were computed from these 
data. There is no control for the length pf the school year. 

The problems of interpreting correlational data need to be mentioned, 
rhey concern such pitfalls as capitalizing on chance results and drawing < 
invalid inf erences^ f rpnf the correlations. The ^problem of capitalizing on 
chance is compounded b}^ the large number of tests of significance that 
were computed. Of ' the 340 partial correlations computed with data on 
child absence, approximately 17 significant correlations (p < .05) would 
be expected to occur by chance if the variables were statistically inde-— 
pendent. The findings reveal 56 first. grade and 65 third grade correla- 
tions tha/ were^fotmd to be significant. The problem is that there is no 
way of identifying which correlations occurred by chance. Variables that 
correl^ate similarly-at both first and third grades probably, can be inter- 
prQ.ted with more confidence. The strongest .type of statement that can be 
made when interpreting these correlations take-s the form, in classrooihs 
where * teachers were observ'ed* to be more positive toward children, the ab- 
sence rate was lower.' 

Causal ' relat^ionships cannot be inferred from correlational findings.* 
Correlations wej^e adjusted for baseline achieveijient scores- in ari attempt . 



to el^iminate any ri^lationship between a lai;ge propoTtit)n of high achieve- 
ment tost scores and low number of absences within a classroom^ The re- 
suits of this study are si^gnificant .enough to war rant^, further exploration 
intio the ^reagons for absenteeism. 



^Relationship Between Days Absent and Instructional 
Process Variables ^ ' - ^' 



/As stated previo^usly, 56 variables' for first grade and 65 variables 
for third grade were found to be ,sighif leant (p < .05). ,-Table 2 lists'* 
these variables. For the purpose of comparison, if a variable was sig- 
nificant only at one grade level, correlations are shown for bl^th grades. ^ 
A positive correlation between an instructional variable land days absent 
means that children wefre absent more often in classrooms )where that iii- 
v^truetional process occurred. ANiegative correlation vbetwee'n ^n instruc- 
tional variable and days absent means that qhlldren were absent less often 
in classrooms where that process occurred. ^ • 



First Qrade Classrooms ' ^ ' . * , ^ 

Information recorded on the obse rvat ion -instrument includes materials 
used in the classroom. Two very similar variables that indicat^e the use 
of audiovisual equipment showed a negative correlation with absences (see 
Table 2) Apparently, first grade classrooms in xftiich audiovisual equi p- 
ment is used as an instructional aid experience fewer absfences than othex 
classrooms. ' * , - . ' 

s 

Activities pf the classroom personnel and grouping arrangements of 
children also were related Co the average number 'of ^p up il absences in the 
first grade. Th6 variables indicant ing that the teacher or aide was engaged 
in a task without children showed a pos-ltive c^^rrelat/on with days absent; 
thus, classrooms where the teacher or aide- was occVipied. by activities that 
did not include children, such as grading p^ers, prM^aring assignments, 
or cleaning .up, show a positive correlation with absences. Absences were 
also posjlivcly correlated in tlassropms where adults forked with large ^ 
groups of children (i.e.; more than eight). ' / *\ 



' As might be expected, individualized attention appears to be an im- 
portant factor^ip daily attendance, (The 12 variables rjelating to in- 
dividual i^^ejd attention are listed in Table 2.) *A11 of 'these variables 
indicatinK individualized attention showa negative correlation with days 
absent fijom school. The four most favorable "^correlations were adult witl;i 
one child, one child with any adult,, one child with any adult in reading, 
and persona fizcd Instruct ion in reading. y ^ • ^ 
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PARTIAL CORREUTION OF, DAYS ABSENT WITH INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLE'S 
108. FIRST ^JRADES AND 58 THIRD GRADES 
(Follow Through and Non-Follow Through) 



No. 



Variable,^ 



V . Name 



MATERIALS < * ^ . . 

^8 Audio visual equipment used* 
237 Audio visuaL- equi^ment/Acadeinit Activities 
241 Puzzles, games/Academic Activities 



FiTsb 

Grade' 
-f- 



Third-,- 
Grade 



■1.19 .05' - 
-.22 .05 
-.08. 



.06 
.09 
.32 



.05 



ACTIVITIES . T : 

70 Sewing, cooking, pounding i • -.-il 

245' Story, music, dancing/Longitudinal -.04 

252 Sewing, cooking, pound ing/Longitudlrial -.'11 

256 Practical skills acquisition/Longitudihal .16 

TIME SPENT AND Aci^IC INTERACTION. • 

iXo. Total weight in math groupings • .11 
163 Total we.ight in reading, groups ^ .18 
228 Total weight in art^, crafts groupings ^ -.04 

GROUPINGS 

Adults in the Classroom 

5 

108 . Overall-occurrences o,f adults without ^ 

children ♦ ' .22 

"262 Average number 'of adults in the ^cla^sroom/ 

.Longitudinal / ^ .-26 

Adults Without Children ' ' \ 



-.32 , -.05 



-.28 
-.28 
-.26 



.32 
..38 



.05 

:bi 



.08 
.Q9 



.05 
.05 
.05 



."32 '.05 



.05 
.'01 



85 Teacher withoDt children ^ 

103 Adult without children 

229 Teacher in\<olved/Classroom Management 

231 Volunteer involved/Classroom' Management 

V . ' ■ / 

Endividualized Attention 

86 INeacher with one child , 

104 " Adult with one chi-id » 

109 One chil*d with any a,dult \ 



.25 .01 

.22 .05 
.03 

.29 .01 



-."29 , .01 
-.36"^. 001 
-.35 .001 



-.20 

.08 ■ 
-.27\^.05 

.36 .01 



-.16 
-.19 
-.21 



i 



n 



Table 2 (Continued) 

PARTIAL CORRELATION OF DAYS ABSENT WITH INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 
108 FIRST* GRADES AND 58 THIRD GRADES 
(Follow Through and Non-Follow Through) 



Variables 



First 
Grade 



Third 
<;rade 



No. 



-^^ Name 



Individualize Attention (Continued) 



12A 
132 
1A3 
155 
16V 
257 

259 

261 

421a 



One child Vith aide/Math 
One child with any adult's/^Math 
'One child with teacher/Reading 
One child with any adults/Reading 
Personalized instruction in readi; 
Teacher with one child ,^ academic^ 

act ivi ties /Long it udinal 
Volunteer with 'one child, academic 

act ivi ties/ Longitudinal 
Any adult with one ^ild , any activity/ 

Longitudinal 
Adults attentive to individual children 



iding 

1 



Adults with Two Children 



121 

125 
1A4 
156 



Two children with teacher/Math 
Two. children with aide/Math '* 
Two children with teacher/Reading 
Two children with any adults/Reading 



Adults with Small Group 

122 Small grojjp with teacher/Math 

Adults with Large Group 

89 Teacher with large group 
96 Aide with large group 
112 Large group of children with any adult* ^ 

123 -Large gro*up with teacher/Math 
127 Large group with aide/Math 

135 Large group with a^ny adults/Math" 
146 Large group with teacher/Reading 
138 Large group with any adults/Rea4in^ 

Independent Children 

llA One child independent 
115 Two children independent 



r 


P< 


r 








-.23 


Tos 


-.20 


-.22 


.05 


-.15 


-.26 


.01 


-.22 


-.34 


.001 


-.22 


-.34 


■ .001 


-.24 


-.23 


.05 


-.12 








-..22 


.05 


-.10 


-.31 


.01 


^.15 


-.26 


.01 


-.12 


.00 




-.29 


.01 




.35 


-.19 


.05 


-.19 


-.20 


.05 


-.21 


-.07 • 




-.34 


'.06 




.33 


.31 


.01 


.40 


.23 


.05 


.47 


.11 




.44 


.30 


.'oi ^ 


.IS 


.29 


.01 


.52 


.12 




.33 


.25 


.01 


.44 


] 

-.27 


4 

.01 




-.23 


.05 


-:20 



.05 
.01 



.01 



.01 

.001 

.001 



,001 



Table 2 (Continued) 



PARTIAL -CORRELATION OF DAYS ABSENT WITH INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 
108 FIRST GRADES AND 58 THIRD GRAJDES 
^ (Follow Through ^nd Non-Follow Through) , 



Variables 



No. 



Name 



Itidependent Children -(Continued) - 

118 All dhildren independent , 

136 One child independent /Math ^ 

137 Two children independent /Math 

138 Small group of cl^ldren Ind^ependent /Math 
142 All children independent/Math 

159 One^child independent /Reading 

160 Two children independent /Reading 
165 All children independent /Reading 
204 Tyo children independent /Science 



First 
Grade 



Third 
GraSe 



r 




r 






-.36 


-.22 




-.2-9 


-.03 




-.26 


V.09 




-»41 


-.18 




-.48 


^.33 


.001 


-.27 


-.27 


.01 


-.21 


-.14, 




-.31 


.20 


".05 


-.16 



J2L 



.05 
.05 
.01 
.001 



INTERACTIONS 



Child Questioning 



346a Child commands, requests, and d.irect 

questions, nonacademic, 
347a" Child -commands, requests, and direct ^ 

qkestions^ academic 
^8a Child open-ended ques-tions, nonacademic 
350a "ChJ.ld questions jt^ adults 
450a All child open-ended questions 
478a Child "commands, requests, and direct 
' ^ ^ questions, academic 

Adul t" Questioning 

351a Adult commands, requests, and direct 
questions to g^oup of children, non- 
academic 

353a Adult comiuan^ls, requests, and direct 

questions to groups of chi^ldren, academic 

355a Adi/1't open-ended questions to children,, 
nonacademic 

452a Adult open-e\ided questions to children 



-.26 


.01 


■ -.03 




-.26 


.01 


J 

-•■3.2 




.17 




-.31 


.05 


-.32 


.001 


-..15 




.14 




-.32 


.01 


-.05/ 




t.-32 


%05 










-.04 




.30 


.05 


. .20 


.05 


-.25 




.00'" 




-.28 


-.05 


-.'05 


« 


-'.'36 


.01 



J 



10 



/ 



Table 2 (ContinuedX 



PARTIAL CORRELATION OF DAYS ABSENT WITH .INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 
lOS^FIR^T GRADES^ AND 58 THIRD GRADES 
(Follow-*'? hrough and Non-Follow Through) 



Variables 



First 
Gradfe 



Third 
Grade 



No . 



Name 



Child Responsiveness 



363c< 

368a 

J71a 

585c 

Adult 



Child group responses to a^ult academic, 
command, request, or direct questions 

•Child responses to adult open-ended • 
questions 

Child Extended "response 'to adult open-< 

ended question ^ ' 

Child's extended response to questions 
f 

kesponsiverfess 



364a 
.365a 
367a 
4 53 a 
A95a 



or 



or 



Ad^ilt responses to child reques'ts 
^ questions, academic 
Adult responses to child requests c 

questions, nonacademic 
Ad<ilt responds to child question with 

d irec t ■ qites t jjon"^ . 
Adult responsre tp child's question with 

a question 
Adult responses to child requests 

questions, academiV 



or 



Aduft Feedback 



400a 
40 3a 
•4b5a 
409a 



4i0a 



\32a 
447a 



Adult reinforcement with token, behavior 
Adult praise, behavior , ^ ' ^ ^ 

All adult co^rd^tive feedback to children 
Adult negative corrective fe'edback, 
•bchav Lor ^ • 

AduTt positi^o corrective feedback, other 

task-re] ated ^ 
Adul t: negat ivc ,correc^t ive feedback, other 

task-reiated 
Adult pur^;^^ment' of children 
Adult neut^lral corrective feedback^ task- 
related ^ ^, - 

448a Adult neutral carrective^ fe^dback,^ behavior 

Aip>^adu]t negative coj^jre^^tive feedback 
465a Adult feedback to children for behavior ' 



r 






P< 


.22 


.05 


. 25 


• 


-.04 




-.36 


.'01 


-.16 




-.31 


.05 


-.17 




-.34 


.01 


-.26 


.01 


-.10 




-.24 


.05 ' 


-.18 * 




-.22 


05 






-.23 


.05 


-.02 




-.07 




.-.26 


.05 






• 




.33 


.001 


-.02 * 




.32 


.001 


.02 




.09 


V 


.48' 


.*001 


..04 




.37 ' 


.01 


• .13 




.40 V 


.0-1 


.07 




.36 


.01 


.13 




.54 


.001 


.02 




.38 


.01 






.41 


.01 


<05 




.51 


.001 


.21 


.05 


. .34 ■ 


.01 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



PARTIAL CORRELATION OK DAYS ABSENT WITH INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 
108 F^IR/ST -GRADES AND 58 THIRD GRADES 
(Follow Through and Non-Follow Through) - 



Third 





.Variafcles 


Grade 


Grade 


No. 


Name 


r 


P< 


r 


P< 


Adul t 


Feedback (Continued) 










4 70a 


All adult neutral corrective feedback 






.38 . 


01 


567c 


Total interactions, behavior control . 


.•20 


05 


.16 




578c 


Adult neiftral corrective- feedback, task- 












related 


.21 


05 


• .41 . 


01 


579c 


Adult neutral corrective' feedback, behavior 


.25 


01 


.29 . 


05 


589c 


All adult negative corrective feedback' 


.14 




.32 . 


01 


596c 


Adult feedback to children for behavior 


.25 


01 


.30 


05 


601c 


All adult neutral corrective feedback 


.19 


05 


.30 


05 



Instruction 



375a Adult instructs an individual- child 



.06 



-.34 .01 



. Child -Attending 

416a Children attentive to adults, nonacademic .06 

417a Children attentive to adults, academic .28 

464a Chilli atten'tive ^ . • . 14 

ConversatljL)n3l.- Statements 



.01 



.35 
.45 
,29 



,01 

.001 

.05 



344a Individual child verbal interactions with 

adult ' ' -.17 

J8^a Child task-related comments to adults -.01 

516c Social interaction among children .03 



.29 
.28 
.43 



.05 
.05 
.001 



' Affect 

460a_. All child positive affect 

462a All positive behavior 

463a All negative behavior 



,20 
.27 
.02 



.05 
.01 



.27 
.28 
.48 



.05 
.05 
.001 



Child Behavior 



573c All child nonverbal 



,21 .05^ '^ ."a7 
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Table 2 (Concluded) ^ 



PARTIAL CORRELATTON OF DAYS* ABSENT WITH INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 
108 FIRST GRADES AND 58 THIRD . GRADES . 
, (Follow Through and Non-Follow Through) 

First Third 

' Variables - Grade Grade 



No. ' ^ Naipe ^ r p< r p< 

CommunifCation Focu§ ' ■ 

438a "Adult communicatioh or attention focus, ^ 

one child ' ' « ' -.25 .01 ^ -.28 .05 

441a Adult communication or a[>ttention focus, 

lacge groups ' ' \ ^ .15 - .37 .01 

471a Adults attentive to large group .21' .05 .J4 .01 

Miscellaneous 

Adult movement * .30 .01 .14 
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Two variahlos that recorded t h'e number of adults in the classroom 
showed A pos 1 1 Lve* correl ation vith number o-f days absent, which mav indi- t 
cate that a hiv.her adult-^'student ratio is only one aspect to be con- 
sidiered when I'valuating iho effectiveness of- c^lassroon: personnel. What 
the adult is doin^; may be more important than sheer number of adults. 
In classrooms where adultf^ were less involved with the children or worked 
onlv with large groups a^ significant pc^sitive co^r relation with absences 
was likely, while classrooms where ndults interacted with children on a 
one-to-one basis had a negative correlation with absences. 

Five variables that indicate that \chil,dren were allowed to\work on 
their own without aduljts showed a aeg^ive correlation with absences. 
In particular, these variables descri^b^on^ or two children working in- ^ 
dependently in reading or math. ^"^^ 

In a classroom atmosphere where children 'asked questy:)ns of the 
adults, child abs'ences correlate negatively. Three 'variables that de- 
scribe child questioning correlated' negatively with absences. 

y ^ . ' 

In classrooms where adults responded to children's questions, the 
children were absent less frequently.' Two other variables that reflect 
specific types of adult responses to the questions of children also were 
related to a higher school attendance. Tf\ese describe .an adult respond- 
ing to a child's question with anothj^r question. All of the preceding 
variables describe situations where adults are responsive to children, 
two of them suggest that adults are encouraging the children to think by 
asking further questions, rather than just providing an answer. 

The average number of absences tended to increase in classrooms 
where children observed an adult engaged in an academi.c activity; i.e,, 
the children were not actively engaged in their learning but instead were 
observing or listening to an adult. Also, classropms that had small 
groups of children responding in chorus to adult questions during academic 
ir^struction showed a positive correlation to absentees. Both of these 
variables sugg^*3^t a lack of individualized attention, and individualized 
attention if an instructional process that was previously identified as 

having a significant negative correlation vith absences. 

If 

Instructional variables that indicate adult feedback to children 
regarding their behavior in the classroom show a positive correlation 
with absences. These correlations occurred whether the feedback was 
praise for acceptable behavior or criticism for unacceptable behavior. 



J 



Third Gjrade Class rooms 



The kind of mat trials used in the classroom, vhich vas related to 
tlu- chil'dren's absenl'os, changes from fi^rst to third grade. In third 
i;ta(U* classrooms whc-rc p^uzzles and games were used in academic activi- 
ties, childri?n's absences correlate negatively (see Table 2); whereas ' 
^ in first grade* c 1 ass rooms , attendance was related to higher use of audio- 
wisual equipment. 

^ In tho third grade , ^certain classroom activities seemed to be asso- 
ci.itod with the absences. In classrooms where children engaged in acti- 
vities that allowed for more motor activity, such as sewing, cooking, 
tarpen-try, stories, music, dancing, or acquisition of practical skills, 
absences are ^negatively correlated. Absence is positively correlated 
with c? higher percentage of .the time spent in reading and math. 

It should be noted here that these variable^ ^only record the prevail- 
in^ activity and do not identify a classroom where children are taught 
reading and math in what appears to be a different type of activity, such 
a-- carpentry or cooking. However, if a conventional reading or math ac- 



t ivity is occurrin>;, it i'S recorded as such. Therefore, the occurrence 



t activities such^as^ sewing, cooking, and so on, does not show that an 



academic subject is not being taught 

In direct opposition to tKe first grade findings regarding the 
t:eacher or aide without children, in classi^ooms where the third grade 
toachor was involved in classroom management tasks, the children's ab- 
sence correlates net;atively. ^hird grade childisen may have less need of 
the teacher's attention and may be more independent than first grade 
children, bO that; when th(^ teacher engages in classroom management tasks, 
attendance is not adversely affected. 

^ As in the fiist grade, absences correlated positively wi^h third 
e,rade children spending a large portion of the school day in large groups 
with adults. Seven variables, which represented children in large groups 
uith adults, s.hf)wed a positive correlation with the absences. These were 
not limited, but referre^^to large group activities in reading and math 
and all other activities. Two interaction variables that indlicate adults 
f(>cusing their attention on a la^rge group or speaking to a large group 
correlate positivelv with absence. (Adults observing or listening to a 
large '^roup was /ilso a significant variable for first grade children.) 
Conversely^ when-^^^l^en received individualized attention, the corre- 
lation was negative with absences. Adult attention to one child also 
correlated negatively with absences in first grade classrooms. 
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As in the first ^t\ide, in third grade, classrooms where children were" 
more independent the correlation was negative. These correlations occur- 
rod in all instances of children operating independently in activities, 
and thev also occurred- whether the child was working alone, with another* 
child, or in a small group in math. 

Third grade classrooms where children asked questions and where 
aduljrs were 'responsive to the children showed a significant negative 
coijrelation with absences. 

In third gr^ade classrooms where adults ask§d children open-ended"^ 
questions, the correlation was negative. This fincfing is further empha- 
sized bv two variables that relate to child r;^ponses tw open-ended ques- 
tions: when chi Idrc^n responded to an adultXs open-ended question or gave 
an extended response to any type of questaon, the correlation was also 
neurit ive. However, the correlation wa^ positive in classrooms where 
adults (commanded or asked direct questions of groups of children in non- 
ac<]demie activities. 

Abse'nces correlated positively in classrooms where children were 
more otten not interacting but were listening to or observing adults. 
A high (Correlation (.45) with absence was found for children attentive 
to or ob&4'rving adults in an academic activity. This was true for both 
•first and third grade cla^rooms where the children's outward behavior 
was passive, which indicates that they were not actively involved in the 
academic activity. ' ^ 

• • 

Variables that refle,ct another dimensii^n of an interactive environ- 
ment indicated tliat correlation was negative when the conversation 
was task-related. However, when the interaction was purely social, the 
correlation was positivi^^;^ (Soc?ial interactions included all of the 
general comments children make among themselves, both positive and nega- 
tive; these were mainl/ greetings, personal^compliments , or criticisms.) 

\ 

Consistent with- some o-f the first grade findings, many types of 

ft 

adult feedback were related to children's absence from school. Not sur- 
prisingly, adult punishment of children had the- highest correlation of 
.5^. This means *tliat in classrooms where children were of ten* punished, 
children also were absent more often. This finding could be of interest 
to those state legislations who^ are currently passing laws .that will make 
corporal punishment in the schools illegal without the written consent 
of the parent. Another high correlation with absences was all adult 
negative corrective feedback where thd* correlation w)^s .51. A total of 
15 feedback variables showed a significant correlation with absences. 
Ip the first grade, the -feedback variables correlated pr imarily ' wi th 

f 
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beha^or. Howi'Vi^r, la the third i^rade, the ^feedback variables verc re- 
lated to nonacademi t task activit^ies and a^cademic activities as well as 
to behavior. In anv event, feedback, whet^her negativ'ej^ neutral, or posi- 
tive, always h'ad an adverse rehitionship w'ith the attendance of third 
grade children. * '\ * 

The correlations of the 'variablej^ that describe feelings or affect 
were similar for third grade and first grade. Classrooms, with the more 
positive behavior showed a negative correlation to absence^. In addi- 
tion, in third grade classrooms wht^re more negative behavior «was observed, 
whether on t he p QX t of adults or child re n, a positive correlati on 6 f 
.48 was obtained. * < 



Cone lus ions 

rhe.sx* data SAtg^es^t thai -in both first and third grade classrooms, 
children mav be absent less frequently in classrooms \;here there is a 
higher degree of chi Id. independence , child questioning, adult response, 
individualized inst ruct?icm , and open-ended questions. ^Ij^ j class- 
rooms where children and adults show more positive af fect'^ltl^e chil^iren 

_ — „ ' 

are absent less often, . ^ *^ 

Child absences correlate positively in both first and -^hird grade 
c 1 as s tiQ^jjvfe where children work in large groups more often and where 
adults used direct qut-stionsj^in academic work and moi;e ofte^ri used cor- 
rective feedback. 



Findings for.thekhird grade indicate -tl^^t in cl^ssrooitis where 
children were punished more often, the co rre lat ion » was highly signifi- 
cant. In addit^iop, in classrooms with a, high occurrence of negative 
affect on the part of teachers 'and 'students, absemles correlated posi- 
tively. * ^ ^ . ' 

Although the data are correlational and causal effects cannot be 
•attributed to the instructional processes, the correlations are high" 
enough, and the sample large enough, to suggest some (directions for fur- 
ther research in absenteeism. 

\ 

Absence Rate for Follow Through Sponsors ^^^^ 

As stated earlier, the Follow Through sponsors represent several 
approaches to education. The" overall average of classroom absences 
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across site.^ by sponsor can supply further informal t ion regarding the 
relationship of instructional process to absences, 

A report of Follow Through sponsor absences by grade level indicates 
that at the first grade U»vol, those sponsors who use'd more highly^ st ruL - 
tured environments, mat e r ia 1 s , and interactions also had a higher absence 
rate (see Table 3), Two spcmsors, Far West Labs and University of 
Ari'zona, who used a wide variety of activities and materials and have 
classrooms where cjiildreri exhibited independent behavior, Jhad the lowest 
absence average ^ 'a IJ. sponsors at both the first and third grade levels. 
The data^ on Table 3 also indicate that the absences for all sponsors and 
\on~Follow Through. d iminished from first grade to third grade. While the 
.neans and standard deviations of Follow Through and Non-Follow Through - 
vere vlm y similar, ^ Far West" ^ and Fniversity of Arizona's absences were 
t onsi derah I V lower tHan Non-Follow Throui;h, 



Table 3 



MEANS .VXD ST/\NDAR1) DFVIATLOISS OF DAYS /\BSENT 

FOR SPONSORS AND NON-FOLLOW THROUGH, 
^ * 1972-73 ^CilGGL YEAR 





Fi/rst 


Grad,e 


Thir,d 


Grade 






S tandard 




Standard 




Mean 


Deviat ion " 


Mean 


Deviation 


Far West- Lab 


9.81 


1.80 • 


7.99 


1.40 


Univers i ty" of Arizona 


12.37 


4.34- 


6.34 


0.78 , . 


Bank Street ColK-gt^ 




'' 6.41 


9.64 


6.42.- ^i- 










University of Oregon 


17.12 


' 3.72 


12. 12 


1.63, r 


University of Kansas 


15.34 


16.70 


10.28 




High 'Scope 


13. «6 


3.25 






EDC 


14.2 5 


10.90 


10.53 




All Follow Through 


14. 15 


6.33 


9.50 


4.30' 


N'on-Follow Throi:gh 


14.05 s 


> 5.65 


■ 9.59 


2.59" 



Stepwise Regression Analysis 



■* Obviously, many of the classroom obse rvat ion ivar iable s included in 
the partial correlation analysis are c lose ly^treJ^^jS^d , either because of 
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\ 

the way the> ^re defined or^becau^se certain rocesses occur together in 
the classroom* Because of the relationship among the process varldblfes, 
it was impossible to determine from th^ partial correlation the unique ^ 
cpntribution made by each variable to the prediction of the number xx-i 
days^ absent. Because of '^this, it was decided* to run an exploratory analy- 
sis using stepwise regressions*.' * ^ *' v 

1 

^ This analysis is an attempt to identify an entire process th^t> might ^ 
be correlated with days absent-. Jt should be noted that all of these 
variables combined and in the exact order listed form the multii^Te R^of 
.819 for f'irst grade and .82.9 for thi'rd grade' (see Table^4). 

A set of 38 process variables was chosen to be entered iato the step- 
wise regression^ Based on previous findings, the process variaW;es 
t^t'lected had shown to be strong predictors of outcomes.' A stepwise mul- 
t'iple linear regression was run* separately for each grade level with 

days absent" as the dependent variable and the set of selected process 
variables and the ♦baseline WRAT score as independent variables.' The 
baseline WRAT sQore w*as placed in the regre.ssion on the first step, and 
process .variables were added one at a time until a total of 20 we're en- 
tered. Vai;iables wei*e listed until further significant* increase in the 
r2 did inot' occur . 

For first grade, 14, process variables and for third grade, seven** 

variables showed significant contribution. 
• \ • 

Beta weights for all the variables are listed. These values are 
those shown at the last step CStep'lS for first grade and Step 7 for 
third grade). The sign ef the beta weights remained s table .wit'h- the 
SM;n oi the correlations. By ranking tlie value of the beta weights', 
one can determine .the power of prediction each variable would have to 
th(^|nun!her of dvi^s absent. | 

The WRAT R^ values at ,%e first step (where WRAT was entered) were 
very small, indicating that -'the WRAT accounts for very little of the 
variance fx)r the absence rate* Educa1:ors have different opinions as to 
whether student achievement correlates highly w^th absences. Although 
this analysis is conducted at the classroom level rather than individual 
child, the value of WRAT sci^res is low enough to stimulate further re- 
search. 

I 

K. J. Gurecki and S. R. Wursten, "A Study of the Relationship of the 
Length of Continuous Attendance at a Single School to Reading and 
^ Ac'hievement' Test Scores," University of Arizona (July 1974). 
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^ At* first grade, four; of the •varlabl«us that entered the regression 
are noiiatively correlated with absences. ^AU four, of these usually repre- 
sent components of an^D^pen, flexi'ble classroom where children have tho ^ 
freedom to quc^^stum and work independently. Three of these four showed^ 
a level o-f significance in the partial correlation. . • ' 

In the third K'r^<Je, two variables sh6'^d a negative sign, and, as 
in the first grade, these variables reflect^'an open kind q,f classroom, 
one where children work/ independent ly and give elaborate r^psponses to 
thought-provoking questions; One^^f , the two. was significantly correlated 
in the partial correlation. 

Sumrasirv 



As Slated e^arlier in this paper, caution must be used when inter- 
preting correlation data, and policy decisions should not be made on the 
basis of tht^se data. However, in this study, those correlations that 
show a level oX signilicance at both the first and third grades would 
appear t5 h^ve some indication of instructional processes that might be 
related to absences. At the same^time, one must remember that certain 
instructional processes might be effective for first grades and not third 
grades, as well as the reverse, 

-Both first and third grades showed. a ^s igni f leant ^ corre la t ion in 
those variables that indica-ted that children worked independently and 
the occi^rrence of adult feedback. -With the* increasing interest in in- 
dividualized instruction in the Amerijpan school systems, these instruc- 
tional variables miv',ht be investigated in future studies. 'Perhaps in- 
dividual i za't ion in^ the classroom not only benefits the student academic^rll> 
but decreases h i absence s . 

Even though this study is exploratory, the findings are strong enough 
to raise an intense interest in this'area. Future ^f indings could aid 
teachers iw developing instructional.^processes that would encourage chil- 
dren to attend schod'l and subsequently decrease absences, an effect that 
would benefit all 'levels of the educational system. 
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